NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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TREASURES  OF  THE 
TROPICAL  RAINFOREST 


Presented  by  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 


IN  TODAY’S  AUTOMATED  WORLD  of 
commercialization,  fast  foods,  and  mass 
production,  art  and  horticulture  are  two 
tangibles  that  still  connect  us  to  the  soul 
of  the  earth.  To  celebrate  the  merging  of 
these  two  creative  endeavors,  the 
Northwest  Horticultural  Society  is 
sponsoring  “Treasures  of  the  Tropical 
Rainforest,”  February  14  through  18  at  the 
2007  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show. 

Nestled  into  a  tropical  paradise 
created  by  NHS  members,  two  Bornean 
Indian  artists  will  demonstrate  their  skill 
for  traditional  ceremonial  mask  making. 
The  masks  are  carved  from  the  wood  of 
the  balsa  tree,  a  fast  growing  weed-like 
plant  akin  to  bamboo  that  flourishes  in 
barren  areas.  The  lightweight  stumps  are 
chopped  in  half,  a  design  is  traced  on 
the  outer  shell,  and  then  it  is  carved  and 
painted  with  acrylic  paint.  Each  mask 
features  faces  of  wild  animals  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  rain  forest,  delicate  flowers, 
and  an  Indian  face.  A  20-inch  mask  takes 
three  days  to  carve  and  two  days  to 
paint.  The  result  is  a  vibrant  piece  of  art. 

The  artists  are  from  the  southern 
region  of  Costa  Rica,  where  2,100 
indigenous  Bornean  Indians  live.  Only 
five  master  carvers  of  this  centuries-old 


NHS  celebrates  the  merging  of  art  and  horticulture 
in  their  exhibit  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 


craft  remain,  struggling  to  preserve  their 
spiritual  and  cultural  traditions  within 
their  ancestral  home,  now  a  reserve 
surrounded  by  rainforest. 

The  pressures  placed  on  the  Borucan 
culture  are  quite  striking.  The  destruction 
of  the  rainforest  and  migration  to  more 


economically  vibrant  parts  of  Costa  Rica 
are  real  and  serious  threats  to  their 
traditions,  including  mask  making.  It’s  no 
wonder  that  the  face  of  Sahaman  or 
“Protector  of  the  Forest”  on  their  masks 
frequently  displays  remorse  or  anger. 

Continues  on  next  page 


Don’t  miss  the  NHS  spring  gardening  symposium! 

Sustainable  Gardening:  The  Green  Approach,  March  24,  2007.  See  Page  3  for  details. 


NITA-JO  ROUNTREE,  LAUREN  JAWER 
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NHS  MEMBERS 

AT  THE  NORTHWEST 
FLOWER  8.  GARDEN  SHOW 

Don’t  miss  these  entertaining  and 
informative  speakers 

For  times,  room  locations,  and  directions  to  the  show, 
visit  www.gardenshow.com 

WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUARY  14 


Jim  Fox 

David  Mabberley 
Linda  McDonald 
Debra  Prinzing 

Nobuko  Relnick 
Marty  Wingate 
Phil  Wood 


The  Plant’s  Point  of  View 
The  Story  of  the  Apple 
Loss  of  Borrowed  Ground 

Creating  Backyard 
Destinations 

The  Art  of  Ikebana 
In,  On  &  Over 
Mediterranean  Inspiration 


THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  15 

Richard  Hartlage 


Carolyn  Jones 
Ciscoe  Morris 


Blowing  the  Door 
Off  Outdoor  Rooms 

Shady  Characters 
Everyone’s  Going  to  Pot! 


FRIDAY.  FEBRUARY  16 

Val  Easton  Pattern  Gardening 

Mary  Robson  Garden  Characters 

Nita-Jo  Rountree  Garden  Design  with  Roses 

Richie  Steffen  Beyond  the  Sword  Fern 

SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  17 


Bess  Bronstein 

Tough  Shrubs  I  Love 

Susan  Carter, 

Carrie  Becker 
&  Bob  Lilly 

Perennial  Primer 

Judith  Jones 

Story  Time  Magic 

Ciscoe  Morris 
&  Meeghan  Black 

Brussels  Sprouts 
&  Bloopers 

Mary  Robson  & 
Christine  Pfeiffer 

Great  Small  Trees 

Cass  Turnbull 

Basic  Pruning  101 

Marty  Wingate 

Buffers  and  Barriers 

SUNDAY.  FEBRUARY  18 

Lorene  Edwards  Forkner 


Dan  Hinkley 
Dan  Hinkley 
Judith  Jones 
Arthur  Kruckeberg 


Dress  Your  Garden 
with  Style 

The  Quintessential  Tree 
No  Naked  Ground 
Story  Time  Magic 

Gardening  with  Northwest 
Natives 


Continued  from  Page  1 

By  the  1970s,  the  carving  tradition  was  on  its  way 
to  extinction.  But  according  to  Ronald  DeWitt  Mills,  a 
professor  of  art  at  Linfield  College,  “Ismael  Gonzales, 
who  had  learned  to  carve  from  his  grandfather,  is 
credited  with  its  revival.  He  began  to  carve  again 
and  to  educate  young  men  in  the  traditional  art 
form.  The  quality  of  his  work  helped  to  establish 
new  markets  and  income  for  the  community.” 

In  co-operation  with  Lauren  Jawer  of  Mariposa 
Imports,  NHS  will  feature  the  Bornean  carvers 
demonstrating  their  art  in  a  lush  garden  setting.  The  garden  will  feature  tropical 
plants  that  are  usually  hardy  in  the  Seattle  area,  including  the  hardy  banana  tree 
( Musa  basjoo ),  the  Tasmanian  tree  fern  ( Dicksonia  antarctica ),  and  a  variety  of 
phormiums.  Others  such  as  elephant  ears  ( Colocasia  esculenta  ‘Fontanesii’), 
tuberous  begonias,  and  angel's  trumpets  ( Brugmansia )  can  be  wintered  over  in  a 
frost-free  garage.  Still  others  can  be  moved  into  the  house  beside  a  bright  window 
or  simply  used  as  annuals. 

As  the  trend  of  less  severe  winters  continues  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  “zonal 
denial”  has  almost  become  a  sporting  event.  Many  gardeners  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
cheating  death.  As  a  result,  tropical  plants  continue  to  increase  in  popularity.  The 
exhibit  will  provide  inspiration  for  growing  a  tropical  garden  while  reminding  us  to 
appreciate  and  protect  the  diversity  of  tropical  plant  material  grown  in  the  rain  forest. 

The  exhibit  will  be  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
at  the  Washington  State  Convention  Center,  February  14  through  18,  2007. 

NHS  wishes  to  thank  the  following  for  providing  materials  for  the  exhibit: 


Aw  Pottery 

Clinton  Inc,  Bamboo  Growers 
Lake  Washington  Technical  College, 
Horticultural  Department 
Molbak’s 


Outdoor  Lighting  Perspectives 
Steamboat  Island  Nursery 
Swansons 

Wendy  Welch  Garden  Design 
Wintergreen  Tree  Farm  and  Greenhouses 


EXCITING  VOLUNTEER  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  year’s  NHS  exhibit  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  may  be  out¬ 
most  popular  ever.  Once  again,  we  are  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Convention 
Center  between  the  two  main  entrances  to  the  landscaped  gardens.  Sixty  thousand 
attendees  are  expected  to  pass  by,  giving  us  an  incredible  opportunity  to  recruit 
new  members. 

Because  Spanish-speaking  Borucan  Indians  from  Costa  Rica  will  be  demonstrating 
mask  carving  several  times  each  day,  we  are  recruiting  translators  in  addition  to  our 
usual  staff.  Regular  volunteers  will  sign  up  new  members,  answer  questions  about 
NHS,  and  talk  to  people  about  the  tropical  plant  material  in  our  display. 

All  volunteers  must  be  NHS  members  and  are  required  to  attend  one  of  two 
pre-show  meetings.  In  addition  to  receiving  free  admittance  to  the  show  for  the  day 
of  their  shift,  the  volunteer  who  signs  up  the  most  new  members  during  the  show 
will  receive  a  Philips  portable  DVD  player  with  an  8.5"  screen.  WOW! 

Contact  Karin  Kravitz  at  nwhort@aol.com  or  206-527-1794  to  participate.  SI 
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SPRING  GARDENING  SYMPOSIUM 

SUSTAINABLE  GARDENING: 
THE  GREEN  APPROACH 


REGISTER  NOW! 

Time:  March  24,  2007  /  8:30  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Location:  Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Dr  NE,  Kenmore  98028 

Fee:  $45  Members,  $65  Non-members 

Reservations:  nwhort@aol.com 
(206)-527-1794  or 

PO  Box  4597,  Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061 


Look  no  further  than  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Health’s  seafood 
warning  last  October  to  know  our 
environment  is  in  trouble:  Puget  Sound 
is  sick,  and  salmon — the  pride  of  the 
Northwest — must  now  be  eaten 
according  to  a  color-coded  labeling 
system  that  protects  us  from  ingesting 
too  many  toxins  in  a  given  week. 

As  gardeners,  we  can  contribute  to 
making  the  world  a  healthier  place  by 
remembering  that  everything  is 
connected — decisions  made  in  our 
gardens  affect  the  water  of  Puget  Sound 
and  the  lives  of  others.  Earth-friendly 
practices  such  as  growing  our  own 
food,  following  sustainable  soil  building 
practices,  managing  weeds  and  diseases 
without  chemicals,  and  conserving  water 
will  allow  us  to  pass  healthy  ecosystems 
on  to  future  generations. 

To  encourage  this  effort,  NHS,  in 
partnership  with  the  Pendleton  and 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Charitable 
Foundation,  is  pleased  to  present  an 
all-day  symposium  featuring  four 
talented  speakers,  each  with  fresh  ideas 
for  gardening  in  a  way  that  protects  the 
earth  and  its  resources. 


Janet  Marinelli  is  a 

respected  author, 
journalist,  and  pioneer 
in  the  field  of 
ecological  landscaping. 
Formerly  the  director 
of  publishing  at  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  she  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  ecological  garden 
design  and  plant  conservation.  Janet’s 
latest  book,  Plant ,  is  a  celebration  of  the 


world’s  flora.  More  than  just  a  gardening 
guide,  it  features  2,000  of  the  most 
imperiled  plants  on  the  planet. 

In  her  lecture,  “Beyond  the  Birds 
and  Bees:  Gardening  in  the  Age  of 
Extinction,”  she  will  emphasize  her 
belief  that  gardeners  can  help  to  save 
these  plants  by  growing  them  in  private 
gardens. 


Sean  Hogan  got  an 

early  start  in  the 
nursery  industry  at  the 
age  of  three,  rooting 
boxwood  cuttings  in 
his  sandbox.  Currently 
he  is  the  owner  of 
Cistus  Design,  a  nursery  and  design 
business  located  near  Portland.  The 
nursery  carries  a  wide  variety  of  plants, 
including  natives,  Mediterranean 
selections,  hardy  tropicals,  and 
perennials.  Sean  was  the  chief  North 
American  consultant  for  Flora ,  published 
by  Timber  Press  in  2003. 

Sean’s  talk,  “Raindrops  on  Rooftops,” 
will  focus  on  green  roofs — also  known 
as  eco-roofs.  Benefits  of  these  roofs 
include  reducing  the  urban  heat  island 
effect,  conserving  energy,  and  filtering 
pollutants  out  of  air  and  rainwater. 

Maurice  Horn 

cofounded  Joy  Creek 
Nursery,  located  in 
Scapoose,  Oregon. 
Display  gardens  at  the 
nursery  feature  a  lively 
collection  of  plants 
including  clematis,  hydrangeas,  and 
hostas,  as  well  as  large  gravel  and 


Mediterranean  borders  for  testing 
drought-tolerant  plants.  He  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Clematis  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
Miller  Botanical  Garden’s  Great  Plant 
Picks  committee. 

Maurice  will  discuss  his  innovations 
in  using  gravel  as  a  soil  amendment  and 
garden  mulch  to  reduce  water  use.  He 
will  also  share  the  results  of  garden 
experiments  that  have  resulted  in  some 
unlikely  new  candidates  for  the  low- 
water-use  garden. 


Cameron  Scott  runs 
Exteriorscapes,  a 
design  business 
dedicated  to  environ¬ 
mentally  sound 
sustainable  gardening 
practices.  Since  1994, 
his  company  has  been  “combining  art, 
sustainable  resources,  and  individual 
expression  to  create  unique  personal 
sanctuaries  that  honor  the  earth.”  He  also 
teaches  at  Seattle  Tilth  and  is  a  veteran 
designer  of  award-winning  gardens  at  the 
Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show. 

Cameron  will  discuss  ideas  for 
creating  natural  irrigation  systems,  from 
collecting  water  in  rain  barrels  to  more 
complex  systems  involving  large  water 
storage  containers  that  can  transport 
water  to  specific  garden  areas. 


BASTYR  UNIVERSITY 

The  symposium  will  be  held  at  Bastyr 
University  in  Kenmore,  a  beautiful 
campus  tucked  up  against  the  316-acre  St. 
Edwards  State  Park.  The  symposium  fee 
includes  a  vegetarian  lunch  buffet. 


pi 
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VOLUNTEER  PROFILE: 

ANN  LEVASSEUR 


It’s  hard  to  get  Ann  LeVasseur  to 
talk  about  herself.  We’ve  been  friends  for 
more  than  a  decade,  ever  since  she  was 
the  NHS  liaison  to  the  Miller  Library 
when  I  was  the  manager  there.  When  I 
wrote  a  story  for  the  Seattle  Times  about 
her  exuberant  Phinney  Ridge  garden,  I 
got  to  know  her  a  bit  better,  and  better 
yet  over  the  years  as  she’s  frequently 
nudged  me  to  publicize  causes  from  her 
neighborhood  garden  tour  to  the  NHS 
plant  sale. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  with  Ann 
quickly  learns  she  combines  those 
prized  volunteer  traits  of  efficiency  and 
follow-through,  as  well  as  the  talent  and 
acumen  to  produce  lovely  invitations,  or 
plan  a  lucrative  fund-raiser.  As  Karin 
Kravitz  says  “She’s  remarkable.  If  you 
ask  Ann  to  do  something,  you  better 
make  sure  you  really  want  it  done. 
Because  if  you  change  your  mind  and 
call  her  back  twenty  minutes  later,  she 
may  already  have  finished  the  task.” 

What’s  the  source  of  all  the 
effectiveness  and  style  Ann  brings  to  her 
many  NHS  responsibilities?  A  varied 
professional  career  that  developed  her 
organizational  and  people  skills,  as  well 
as  an  education  in  the  arts,  adds  up  in 
Ann’s  case  to  the  ideal  NHS  volunteer 
resume. 

Ann  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
public  nutritionist  in  state  health  organi¬ 
zations,  after  earning  a  BA  in  dietetics 
from  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  a  Masters  in 
Public  Health  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  moved  from  Wisconsin  to 
Olympia  in  1964  for  a  public  health  job. 
“I’d  visited  Seattle  once,  and  knew  I  had 
to  live  in  the  Northwest — I’d  never  live 
anywhere  else,”  she  says.  Ann  married 


Valerie  Easton 

her  next-door  neighbor  Ernie, 
during  the  twelve  years  she 
was  in  Olympia.  Her 
comfort  in  dealing  with  a 
wide  variety  of  people 
may  have  come  from 
this  time  when  she 
worked  with  all  age 
groups,  setting  up 
nutrition  programs  for 
children  and  the  elderly 
After  Ernie  died,  Ann 
moved  to  Seattle  to  set  up 
and  administer  the  “Meals 
on  Wheels”  program.  It  was 
then  Ann  discovered  she  loved 
organizing  and  managing.  She  put  these 
talents  to  good  use  during  the  1980s 
working  in  politics,  and  for  a  variety  of 
nutrition  programs  including  Head  Start. 

How  did  Ann  make  her  way  from 
nutrition  to  gardening,  and  find  NHS? 
After  “retirement”  in  the  early  1990s,  Ann 
earned  a  degree  in  Fine  Arts  from 
Cornish,  and  it’s  probably  no  surprise 
that  her  drawing  and  printmaking  had  a 
botanical  theme.  “I  just  love  certain 
flower  shapes,  stems,  leaves. . . she 
says.  It  was  this  fascination  with  plant 
forms  that  caused  Ann  to  dig  up  the 
yard  around  her  old  farmhouse  and 
began  serious  gardening.  Which  led  her 
to  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society,  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  like-minded 
enthusiasts.  “Soon  after  I  joined  I 
volunteered  for  the  plant  sale. ...  I  had 
such  a  good  time,”  says  Ann.  “Then 
Doug  Bayley  asked  me  to  join  the 
board,  and  it  went  from  there.”  After 
plant  sale  chairmanships,  library  liaison 
gigs,  and  the  NHS  Presidency  for  two 
years,  Ann  took  a  little  break  from  NHS. 


But  in  between  her  many 
travels  to  New  York  and 
Europe,  in  part  to  visit 
museums,  she’s  back 
on  the  NHS  board. 
This  year,  she’s 
serving  as  both 
treasurer,  and 
once  again, 
library  liaison. 
Recently  Ann 
commented  that 
maybe  she  was 
getting  too  old  for  all 
this  Board  work.  I  don’t 
think  NHS  need  worry 
about  losing  her  prodigious 
energies  anytime  soon.  It’s  taie  Ann 
celebrated  her  76th  birthday  last 
summer,  but  when  we  met  for  this 
interview  at  a  coffee  shop  seven  very 
urban  miles  from  her  home,  I  looked 
down  to  see  a  helmet  on  the  seat  beside 
Ann.  She’d  ridden  her  bike  through 
traffic  to  meet  me,  which  is  remarkable 
enough,  not  even  considering  I’d  already 
run  into  Ann  that  morning  walking 
around  Greenlake. 


P.T 


Valerie  Easton  managed  the  Miller 
Horticultural  Library  for  18  years,  and 
serves  on  the  NHS  Advisory  Board.  She 
contributes  articles  to  numerous  publica¬ 
tions.  The  author  of  Plant  Life  and 
co-author  of  Artists  In  Their  Gardens, 
she’s  been  a  weekly  garden  columnist  for 
The  Seattle  Times  since  1997,  where  she 
also  writes  about  garden  design  and 
architecture.  Her  new  book,  A  Pattern 
Garden:  The  Essential  Elements  of 
Garden  Making,  will  be  published  by 
Timber  Press  in  February  2007. 
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ANN  LEVASSEUR 


Like  all  good  travelers,  I  usually 
travel  to  discover  new  things.  Sometimes, 
though,  I  travel  to  enjoy  the  familiar.  I 
took  such  a  trip  recently  to  North 
Carolina.  I  was  hiking  with  an  old  friend 
around  Pilot  Mountain  when  I  saw 
another  familiar  face  there,  or  should  I 
say  leaf?  It  was  the  heart-shaped  leaf  of 
wandflower  ( Galax  urceolata).  It  was 
covering  the  ground  under  the  blackjack 
oaks  ( Quercus  marilandica ),  the 
mountain-fetterbush  ( Pieris  floribunda), 
and  the  rose  bays  ( Rhododendron 
catawbiense). 

I  became  familiar  with  galax  working 
as  a  florist  in  Germany.  It  would  arrive 
in  rubber-banded  bundles  just  before 
Christmas.  The  frost-burnished  leaves 
were  a  metallic  burgundy,  glossy  and 
beautiful.  When  I  returned  to  the 
Northwest,  I  did  not  forgot  those  lovely 
shiny  leaves  or  its  equally  lovely  name. 
So  my  search  for  it  began. 

Galax  urceolata ,  often  listed  as 
Galax  aphylla,  is  a  member  of  the 
Diapensiaceae  family,  along  with  the 
genus  Shortia  and  plants  formerly  listed 
under  the  genus  Scbizocodon.  Galax,  a 
monotypic  genus,  gets  its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  milk,  gala,  in  reference 
to  its  spikes  of  milky  white  flowers. 
These  small  five-petaled  flowers  grow 
densely  on  a  spike-like  raceme  held 
12-18  inches  above  the  foliage.  The 
kidney-  to  heart-shaped  leaves  are  finely 
toothed  and  rise  on  wiry  petioles 
5-8  inches  above  the  spreading  rhizome, 
which  spreads  to  3  feet  in  ten  years. 

A  southern  Appalachians  native,  galax 
is  found  in  a  wide  range  of  conditions  in 
its  limited  range.  Once  picked  to  near 
extinction  for  the  florist  trade,  it  is  now 
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WANDFLOWER 

Galax  urceolata 

Daniel  Mount 


Wandflower  is  a  chaining  ground  cover 
that  thrives  in  a  variety  of  situations 


grown  commercially  in  the  Southeast 
and  Europe.  Wild  stands  have  made  a 
come  back. 

This  popularity  is  not  found  in  the 
nursery  trade,  though.  Not  finding  it  for 
sale  locally,  I  had  to  order  my  first  plant 
by  mail.  The  tiny  start  I  received 
dwindled  and  died  in  a  pot  on  my  shady 
deck  from  what  I  think  was  root  rot. 

Although  my  research  had  left  me 
dumbfounded  as  to  how  to  keep  this 
plant  happy,  a  few  years  later,  I  decided 
to  give  galax  a  try  again.  I  thought  I 
might  have  the  perfect  spot  in  a  new 
garden  I  was  installing.  I  consulted  An 
Encyclopedia  of  Shade  Perenn  ials  by  W. 
George  Schmid.  He  has  been  growing 
galax  in  his  Georgia  garden  for  30  years. 
His  recommendations  were  remarkably 
simple:  acid  soil  (pH  5.5  or  less),  good 
water  in  the  spring  when  the  new 


foliage  and  flower  spikes  are  developing, 
and  protection  from  slugs  until  the  new 
foliage  hardens.  An  adaptable  plant  that 
takes  full  sun  to  full  shade,  it  flowers 
best  in  light  shade.  Sounds  like  the 
perfect  plant  for  the  Northwest.  Why 
does  it  remain  underused? 

Galax  has  been  growing  at  the  Miller 
Garden  for  years.  Head  gardener,  Greg 
Graves,  says  it  is  less  aggressive  than 
other  ground  covers  and  is  often 
smothered  by  natives,  especially  salal.  It 
combines  well  with  Mahonia  nervosa, 
both  culturally  and  visually,  and  seems 
to  be  happy  in  the  diy  shade  of  conifers. 
Greg  attributes  its  absence  in  the  trade  to 
difficult  propagation.  Seeds  are  slow  to 
germinate  and  seedlings  slow  to 
establish.  Successful  division  must  be 
done  with  haste  in  early  spring,  before 
the  growing  season  begins. 

I  treasure  my  small  clump  of  Galax 
urceolata ,  planted  in  light  shade  in  rich 
well-drained  soil.  It  bloomed  the  first 
spring  and  has  begun  to  spread.  I  feel 
like  I  finally  will  have  the  chance  to 
become  familiar  with  this  charming 
ground  cover.  I  hope  more  northwest 
gardeners  will  discover  a  place  in  their 
gardens  for  this  overlooked  southeastern 
treasure.  11! 


Daniel  Mount  has  a  degree  in  Botany 
with  a  minor  in  Fine  Arts.  He  works  as 
a  gardener  and  designer  in  the  Seattle 
area. 


PLANT  SOURCES 


Forest  Farm  /  www.forestfarm.com 

Bovees  /  ww  w  .bovees.com 

Arrowhead  Alpines  /  wvvw.arrowheadalpines.com 

Fraser’s  Thimble  Farms  /  www.thimblefarms.com 
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DANIEL  MOUNT 


CRIMSON  FLAG 

Hesperantha  cocci nea 

Mary  Gutierrez 


In  2006  I  was  fortunate — I  experi¬ 
enced  spring  twice.  In  May,  I  kicked  up 
my  heels  in  my  Seattle  garden.  The 
second  spring  was  in  September,  when  I 
attended  the  Indigenous  Bulb 
Association  of  South  Africa  (IBSA) 
symposium,  near  Cape  Town.  Hiking  the 
hillsides  on  warming,  sunny  days  to 
study  South  African  geophytes  was  an 
experience  I’ll  never  forget.  It  was  short¬ 
lived,  though.  When  I  got  home  I  was 
confronted  by  autumn.  The  weather  was 
still  warm  but  the  angle  of  the  sun  had 
changed.  I  could  sense  what  was  just 
around  the  corner.  (Sigh)  Fortunately,  I 
have  vivid  memories  and  photographs  of 
my  trip  to  help  me  get  through  winter. 
Plus,  I  grow  a  few  plants  that  can 
transport  my  soul  to  the  Cape  on 
gloomy  afternoons.  One  South  African 
native,  a  rhizome,  which  I  appreciate  in 
autumn  and  winter  is  Hesperantha 
cocci  nea  (formerly  Scbizostylis  cocci  nea). 
Serious  gardeners  know  H.  coccinea  as 
one  of  the  scarce  flowering  plants  that 
brighten  the  garden  after  colorful 
annuals  and  perennials  have  faded — but 
before  the  hellebores  and  sarcococca 
bloom.  In  spite  of  this  obvious  asset,  I 
don’t  see  it  grown  very  often.  I  have  a 
pretty  pink  cultivar  that  is  the  star  of  my 
garden  from  November  through  January. 

I  don’t  know  for  certain,  but  I  suspect  it 
is  ‘Molly  Gould’.  The  plant  was  left 
behind  on  a  garden  tour  bus  and  I  was 
elected  to  take  it  home.  I  will  admit,  at 


the  time  I  wasn't  thrilled.  I  had  a  history 
with  this  plant  that  was  not  auspicious. 
Many  years  ago,  the  first  time  I  brought 
H.  coccinea  home,  I  planted  it  in  a 
mixed  perennial  border.  After  all,  the 
nursery  sold  it  alongside  the  other 
perennials.  Its  tag  instructed:  “Grow  in 
full  sun  in  humus-rich  soil.  Provide 
regular  water  in  summer.”  (Don’t  all  tags 
say  that?)  Sadly,  my  plant  always  looked 
tattered  and  was  generously  sprinkled 
with  yellow  leaves.  Even  the  late-autumn 
flowers  couldn’t  redeem  it.  It  was 
history.  This  time,  I’ve  done  things 
differently.  I  had  to  look  beyond  the 
usual  resources  in  my  gardening  library 
to  figure  it  out,  though.  Instead,  I 
consulted  books  and  websites  written  by 
South  African  horticulturists.  The  authors 
at  www.plantzafrica.com  straightened  me 
right  out.  They  advise  planting  H. 
coccinea  “at  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  in 
some  other  area  where  the  roots  are 
constantly  in  water.”  H.  coccinea  is  a 
marginal  plant!  Learning  about  the 
plant’s  native  environs  proved  to  be 
more  useful  than  any  cultural  instruc¬ 
tions  I  had  read.  Perhaps  if  I  had  known 
one  of  H.  coccinea ’s  common  names, 
river  lily  ( rooirivierlelie  in  Afrikaans),  I 
would  have  clued  in  earlier.  There  are 
a  few  other  common  names  for  H. 
coccinea.  It  is  known  as  crimson  flag  (it 
is  a  member  of  Iridaceae ),  and  is  called 
khahlana  in  the  Sotho  language.  Most 
often,  H.  coccinea  is  referred  to  as  kaffir 


HESPERANTHA  COCCINEA  CULTIVARS: 

•  ‘Alba’ — white  flowers  •  ‘Major’ — cerise  •  'RHS  AGM  winner  ‘Sunrise’ — salmon 
‘RHS  AGM  winner  ‘Jennifer’ — light  pink  •  ‘RHS  AGM  winner  ‘November  Cheer’ — 
light  pink  with  a  deeper  pink  stripe  •  “Mrs.  Hegarty’ — deep  pink 
•  ‘Molly  Gould’ — pale  pink  with  darker  flecks 


H.  coccinea  Molly  Gould ’ 
in  the  author’s  garden 

lily.  Nursery  tags  often  label  it  thus.  I 
advise  you  to  steer  clear  of  this  moniker 
for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First,  Clivia 
miniata  is  also  called  kaffir  lily,  resulting 
in  the  typical  confusion  that  can 
accompany  the  use  of  common  names. 
The  second  reason  is  that  the  word 
kaffir  is  a  racist  epithet  that  Afrikaners 
historically  used  to  refer  to  black  South 
Africans  before  and  during  the  Apartheid 
years.  I’ve  read  postings  on  the  internet 
written  by  Northern  Hemisphere 
gardeners,  defending  the  use  of  this 
name  because  it  doesn’t  carry  a  negative 
connotation  north  of  the  equator.  Puh- 
leese.  My  gardening  story  has  a  happy 
ending.  ‘Molly  Gould’  is  thriving  in  the 
lowest  spot  in  my  garden.  It’s  not  boggy, 
but  the  soil  there  is  always  damp.  The 
plant  is  rewarding  me  with  abundant 
flowers  and  flawless  foliage.  This  winter, 
if  I  need  a  mental  vacation  to  South 
Africa,  I’ll  go  out  and  pay  ‘Molly’  a  visit. 

P.S.  To  find  this  plant  in  your  A-Z  or 
other  reference,  look  up  Scbizostylis.  The 
old  name  is  still  widely  used.  IS 

Mary  Gutierrez  is  the  editor  of  Northwest 
Garden  News.  Photos  of  her  trip  are  on 
the  NWGN  website:  www.northwestgar- 
dennews.com 
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DUMBING  DOWN  GARDENING 


For  most  members  of  NHS 
the  following  information  may 
come  as  a  total  surprise.  After 
all,  many  of  you  fall  into  the 
top  9%  of  the  population  who 
consider  themselves  to  be 
Gardening  Enthusiasts.  Even 
the  next  31%  of  the  population 
that  consider  themselves 
Casual  Gardeners  probably 
don’t  have  a  clue  either.  But 
the  fact  is  that  2006  marked  a 
major  milestone  in  gardening.  You  see, 
for  years  gardening  has  been  the 
number  one  recreational  activity  in 
America,  measured  in  dollars  and  time 
spent  per  person  per  year.  In  2006 
gardening  was  bumped  down  to  the 
number  two  spot.  The  new  number  one 
recreational  activity  for  Americans  is  now 
dining  out.  Yup  folks,  Americans  spend 
more  time  and  money  dining  out  with 
family  and  friends  then  they  do 
gardening.  No  wonder  we  are  staiggling 
with  obesity  issues. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this 
shift  in  priorities:  First,  the  boomer 
generation  is  getting  so  old  (myself 
included)  that  we  can  hardly  bend  over 
anymore  and  consequently  have 
downsized  our  gardening  activities  to 
containers.  We  have  also  downsized  our 
homes  to  condos  and  prefer  to  spend 
our  leisure  time  riding  Harleys  or  taking 
cruises.  The  second  reason  for  this  shift 
is  that  the  boomers  are  no  longer  the 
driving  force  in  the  market.  Our  reign  is 
finally  over  and  the  Generation  X  kids 
(age  18-34)  are  now  in  command. 
Between  you  and  me,  they  don’t  know 
jack  diddley  about  gardening. 

The  reasons  the  Gen  X’ers  garden  are 
very  different  than  the  reasons  you  and  I 
garden.  They  have  yet  to  embrace  the 


Steve  Smith 

more  intrinsic  values 
of  gardening,  and  for 
them  the  primary 
motivation  for 
gardening  is  to 
decorate  the  patio  or 
deck  or  yard.  They 
find  many  aspects  of 
gardening  intimi¬ 
dating  and  really 
don’t  have  the  time 
or  interest  to  figure 
out  things  like  pruning,  fertilizing,  and 
watering.  Don’t  misunderstand  me;  I 
have  nothing  against  the  Gen  X’ers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  four  of  my  kids  fall 
into  this  category.  It’s  just  that  they  are 
young,  new  homeowners,  and  what  little 
leisure  time  they  have  they  prefer  to 
spend  eating  out  and  not  sweating  in  the 
garden.  So  what  does  this  mean  to  you 
and  me? 

Well,  for  me  as  a  retailer  of 
gardening  products  it  means  that  if  we 
are  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Gen 
X’ers  we  need  to  keep  things  simple. 
This  is  where  the  dumbing  down  part 
comes  in.  No  more  mixing  your  own 
fertilizers  with  individual  ingredients.  All 
Purpose  does  it  all.  No  more  trying  to 
create  your  own  containers.  Buy  it  ready 
made  and  take  it  home  and  enjoy.  It’s 
just  another  form  of  “Take  Out.”  No 
more  plants  that  require  time  consuming 
chores  like  staking,  dead  heading,  or 
paining.  Sell  them  easy-to-grow  plants 
that  don’t  need  dividing  every  other 
year,  pruning  every  four  months,  or 
fertilizing  every  six  weeks. 

For  you  as  a  gardening  enthusiast  this 
is  an  opportunity  to  become  a  mentor. 
Take  one  of  these  Gen  X’ers  under  your 
wing  and  slowly  infect  them  with  the 
gardening  bug.  Remember  that  they  are 


into  creating  outdoor  living  spaces  for 
entertaining  and  eating.  It’s  not  about  the 
plants  at  this  point.  Your  job  is  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  then  gradually 
expose  them  to  the  really  cool  aspects  of 
plants.  You  never  know  what  trigger  will 
eventually  put  them  over  the  edge.  It 
might  be  the  indumentum  of  a  yak 
rhododendron  or  the  primitive  seed  cone 
of  a  giant  gunnera.  Or  maybe  the  cotton 
candy  fragrance  of  a  katsura  in  fall,  or 
the  fascinating  growth  habit  of  a  Japanese 
fantail  willow.  You  just  never  know  what 
is  going  to  turn  them  onto  gardening  and 
move  them  past  their  passive  relationship 
with  plants  to  an  obsession  we  have  all 
been  enjoying  for  years. 

So  this  spring  when  you  venture  out, 
remember  this:  The  future  of  gardening 
is  in  your  hands.  When  I  was  growing 
up  I  was  fortunate  to  have  Auntie 
Corrine  and  Uncle  Paul  take  me  under 
their  wings  and  introduce  me  to  the 
world  of  gardening.  They  taught  me 
how  to  water  properly,  how  to  make 
cuttings,  and  how  to  appreciate  the  finer 
details  of  the  plant  world.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
someone  else  out  there  that  doesn’t  yet 
know  what  they  are  missing.  Look 
around  your  neighborhood  and  find  that 
person  and  make  him  or  her  your 
project  for  2007.  The  joys  of  gardening 
aren’t  meant  to  be  kept  to  ourselves.  We 
need  to  share  them  with  others.  0 

Steve  Smith,  aka  “The  Whistling 
Gardener,  ”  has  been  gardening  for  over 
forty  years.  In  August  of  1989,  he  moved 
to  the  Northwest  and  purchased 
Sunnyside  Nursery  in  Marysville.  Over 
the  past  17  years,  he  has  grown  the 
business  into  one  of  the  premier  garden 
centers  in  the  Puget  Sound  Area. 
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DATE,  DAY  &  TIME 

N 

EVENT  NAME 

HS  LECTURES 

FEATURED  SPEAKER  TYPE  OF  EVENT 

January  10  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Woodland  Monarchy: 
Podophyllum — Pa  ris — 
Arisaema 

If  jijj  Jffc  Ay  t 

Dave  DeMers 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  6  (Tues) 

6:00  p.m.  Reception  and 
Silent  Auction 

7:30  p.m.  Lecture 

A  Pattern  Garden 

Valerie  Easton 

LIBRARY  FUND  RAISER- 

SILENT  AUCTION 

Slides  &  Lecture 

RESERVATION  REQUIRED 

March  14  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

The  Plant  Hunter’s  Garden 

Bobby  J.  Ward 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

March  24  (Sat) 

8:30  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Sustainable  Gardening: 

The  Green  Approach 

Janet  Marinelli 

Sean  Hogan 

Maurice  Horn 

Cameron  Scott 

SPRING  GARDENING 

SYMPOSIUM 

April  11  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Pots  in  the  Garden 

Ray  Rogers 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

May  9  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Botanic  Gardens  at  the 

Crossroads 

Scot  Medbury 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

June  13  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Making  the  Modern  Garden 

Christopher  Bradley-Hole 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

October  10  (Wed) 

6:45  p.m.  Reception 

7:15  p.m.  Lecture 

Designing  Mixed  Borders  for 
Sun  &  Shade 

Bob  Hyland 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

November  14  (Wed) 

6:30  p.m.  Reception 

7:00  p.m.  Annual  Meeting 

Lecture  following 

Annual  Meeting 

Bloedel  Reserve — 

Pacific  Northwest  Treasure 

Richard  Brown 

Slides  &  Lecture 

Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 

No  reservation  required 

Elisabeth  C. 

Miller  Library  will  be 

OPEN  FROM  5:0 
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2  0  0  7 


-  2  00  7 

DESCRIPTION 

MEMBER 

/NON 

NHS 

P.O.  Box  4597 

Rolling  Bay,  WA  98061-4597 
(206)  527-1794 

LOCATION 

Dave  DeMers,  a  Vancouver  based  horticulturist  and  plant  explorer,  will  share  his 
excitement  about  Podophyllum,  Paris,  and  Arisaema — three  special  genera  for  the 
woodland  garden.  He  will  tell  us  about  their  lives  in  the  wild  and  provide  advice  for 
adapting  them  to  the  northwest  woodland. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

This  spring  fund-raising  event  for  our  endowment  fund  to  benefit  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  includes  a  silent  auction  of  exciting  plants  and  gardening  items,  along  with  a  wine 
,  and  hors  d’ oeuvres  reception.  Following  the  auction,  Valerie  Easton — author,  Seattle  Times 

1  garden  columnist,  and  former  library  Manager  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library — will 
present  a  slide  lecture  based  on  her  new  book,  A  Pattern  Garden.  Val  will  be  present 
throughout  the  event  to  sign  her  book. 

$25 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

i 

Bobby  Ward,  an  environmental  scientist  and  author,  will  introduce  us  to  nurserymen  and 
women  who  have  made  their  mark  in  horticulture  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  He  will 
tell  us  about  their  adventures  and  discuss  their  best  contributions  to  our  gardens.  Come 
learn  more  about  explorers  such  as  Dan  Hinkley,  Barry  Yinger,  Tony  Avent,  Don  Jacobs, 
the  Sanders  in  South  Africa,  the  Watsons  in  Chile,  and  others  from  the  U.K.,  Czech 

Republic,  and  Canada. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Our  spring  symposium  will  focus  on  earth-friendly  practices  that  will  enable  us  to  pass 
healthy  ecosystems  on  to  future  generations.  Topics  include  growing  endangered  plants  to 
help  save  them,  installing  green  roofs,  following  sustainable  soil  building  and  composting 
practices,  managing  weeds  and  diseases  without  chemicals,  and  conserving  water.  See 
article  on  Page  3  for  more  information. 

$45/$65 

Bastyr  University  Auditorium 
14500  Juanita  Dr  NE 

Kenmore,  98028 

Ray  Rogers,  editor,  award-winning  horticulturist,  life-long  gardener,  and  author  of  the 
upcoming  Timber  Press  book,  Pots  in  the  Garden  (photographed  by  Richard  Hartlage), 
will  show  us  how  to  create  and  site  fantastic  containers  in  the  garden  for  optimum  effect. 
Learn  how  to  create  focal  points,  use  water,  and  exploit  the  potential  of  empty  containers 
to  make  wonderful  deck,  patio,  and  terrace  environments,  as  well  as  beautiful  gardens. 

$5/$l0 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Scot  Medbury,  president  and  CEO  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  will  speak  about 
making  botanic  gardens  relevant  to  contemporary  society.  He  will  share  horticultural 
experiences  from  botanic  gardens  in  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  and  now  New 
York.  Scot,  an  MS  graduate  of  the  UW  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  promises  to  mention 
good  garden  plants  for  Seattle  along  the  way. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Christopher  Bradley-Hole,  author,  architect,  and  plantsman,  works  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
modern  design.  He  will  provide  an  overview  of  the  best  modern  and  minimalist  gardens, 
giving  the  inspiration  behind  the  gardens  and  explaining  how  space  and  proportion 
combine  with  clever  planting. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  41st,  Seattle 

Bob  Hyland  is  co-owner  and  manager  of  Loomis  Creek  Nursery,  a  retail  nursery  in  New 
York’s  Hudson  River  Valley  that  specializes  in  perennials,  grasses,  shrubs,  and  tender 
plants  for  the  mixed  border.  He  will  discuss  the  art  and  practice  of  creating  dynamic, 
colorful,  four-season  borders  planted  with  a  mixture  of  shrubs,  perennials,  ornamental 
grasses,  annuals,  and  bulbs. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

Prentice  Bloedel’s  belief  that  “Nature  can  do  without  man,  but  man  cannot  do  without 
nature,”  inspired  him  to  give  his  wonderful  estate  to  the  Northwest  Richard  Brown,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Bloedel  Reserve,  and  a  talented  garden  photographer,  will  tell  us 
how  this  once-private  residential  estate  evolved  into  a  nationally  significant  public-access 
garden. 

$5/$10 

NHS  Hall  /  UW  Botanic  Gardens 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
3501  NE  4lst,  Seattle 

7:15  P.M.  BEFORE  THE  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  LECTURES. 
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NORTHWEST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  ~  WINTER  2007 


UPCOMING  SPEAKERS 


Robin  Maass 


January  Preview 


DAVE  DEMERS 

WOODLAND  MONARCHY: 
PODOPHYLLUM ,  PARIS, 

AND  ARISAEMA 

Wednesday,  January  10,  2007 

Dave  Demers,  a  Vancouver-based  horticulturalist  and  plant 
explorer,  will  share  his  enthusiasm  for  Podophyllum,  Paris ,  and 
Arisaema  with  NHS  members  on  Wednesday, 
January  10,  2007.  Dave  promises  to  give  us 
a  royal  introduction  to  these  three 
fascinating  genera  of  surprisingly  hardy 
woodlanders  from  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Flavored  with  a  hint  of 
natural  history  and  ethnobotany,  his 
speech  will  cover  everything  from 
taxonomy  to  hands-on  gardening  advice,  and 
will  be  generously  illustrated  with  images  of  his 
featured  plants,  both  in  the  wild  and  in  gardens. 

“I’m  into  plants,  and  these  three  plants  are  as  good  as  it  gets,” 
he  says.  “They’re  a  collector’s  dream  for  woodland  gardens.” 

A  native  of  Quebec,  Dave  has  traveled  the  world  collecting 
plants  in  exotic  places  like  India,  Bhutan,  Chile,  Southern 
Argentina,  China,  Mongolia,  South  Africa,  Pern,  Bolivia,  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest  Territories.  He  interned  with  Dan  Hinkley 
at  Heronswood  Nursery,  which  helped  inspire  his  move  within 
the  last  two  years  from  Quebec  to  Vancouver,  B.C.  “Once 
you’ve  seen  what  can  be  grown  on  the  West  Coast,  there’s  no 
going  back,”  he  says.  “This  is  just  heaven.” 

Dave  currently  works  as  a  plant  specialist,  doing  planting 
design  and  softscaping  for  a  team  of  landscape  architects  who 
work  for  high-end  residential  clients.  As  well  as  judging 
gardens  for  competitions,  he  has  been  both  a  founding 
member  and  the  program  coordinator  of  the  Quebec  chapter 
of  the  North  American  Rock  Garden  Society. 

Dave’s  work  as  a  writer  and  garden  photographer  has 
appeared  in  various  Canadian  garden  publications.  He  has  also 
interned  at  the  National  Botanic  Garden,  Kirstenbosch,  and  for 
the  Botanical  Institute  of  South  Africa,  where  his  work  included 
exploring  the  Western  Cape  and  Kwa-Zulu  Natal  Drakensberg 
areas  of  that  country. 


March  Preview 


BOBBY  J.  WARD 

THE  PLANT  HUNTER’S  GARDEN 

Wednesday,  March  14,  2007 

Native  North  Carolinian  and  retired  environmental  scientist 
Bobby  J.  Ward  is  coming  to  Seattle  in  March  to  talk  to  NHS 
members  about  plant  hunters  (including  our 
own  Dan  Hinkley)  and  their  contributions  to 
modern  horticulture.  Bobby  is  the  author 
of  The  Plant  Hunter’s  Garden:  The  New 
Explorers  and  Their  Discoveries  (Timber 
Press  2004). 

In  an  interview  with  Timber  Press, 
Bobby  calls  modern  plant  explorers 
“entrepreneurs”  who  are  “part  of  a  continuing 
tradition  of  plant  discovery ...  as  compelling  as 
those  of  the  pioneer  explorers  of  earlier  times.”  He  emphasizes 
that  “many  of  the  modern-day  plant  explorers  are  self  taught 
and  self  trained  in  their  considerable  horticultural  and  botanical 
skills.  They  came  to  plant  exploration  by  non-traditional  paths, 
that  is,  not  always  by  studying  botany  or  horticulture  in  an 
academic  setting.  Their  passion  and  drive  provided  them  with 
the  tools  for  on-the-job  training.  We  are  all  horticulturally 
richer  for  their  contributions.” 

A  dedicated  gardener,  Bobby  has  long  been  interested  in 
plant  names  and  plant  lore.  His  book,  A  Contemplation  Upon 
Flowers:  Garden  Plants  in  Myth  and  Literature,  won  the  Quill 
and  Trowel  Award  of  the  Garden  Writers  Association.  Bobby  is 
coeditor  of  A  Garden  of  One’s  Own,  a  collection  of  the  garden 
writings  of  North  Carolina  writer  Elizabeth  Lawrence.  In 
addition,  Bobby  wrote  the  forward  to  Alpine  Plants  of  North 
America  by  Graham  Nicholls,  and  was  consultant  for  The 
Gardener’s  Atlas  by  John  Grimshaw. 

Past  president  of  the  North  American  Rock  Garden  Society, 
Bobby  has  written  for  many  horticultural  publications  and 
lectured  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  is  currently  working  on  a  biography  of  his  mentor,  the 
late  J.C.  Raulston.  It  will  include  information  about  the  many 
plants  Raulston  introduced  to  horticulture.  IS 


All  lectures  are  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  4lst  St.,  Seattle.  Fee  is  $5  for  NHS  members,  $10  for  guests. 
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2007  GPPS 
LOTS  OF 

Carolyn 


PROMISE 


THANKS  TO  OUR  2007  PATRONS 


COLOR 

Jones 


The  educational  series  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  tremendous  support 
of  our  wonderful  patrons.  Tfjeir  generosity 
enables  NHS  to  provide  a  world-class 
educational  program  for  Northwest 
gardeners.  Thank  you,  patrons! 


If  you’re  looking  for  floral  impact, 
look  no  further  than  the  2007  list  of 
Great  Plant  Picks!  Many  of  the  Picks  are 
noted  for  their  abundant,  showy, 
fragrant,  or  otherwise  simply  charming 
blossoms — and  since  they  are  chosen  to 
perform  well  in  our  climate,  you  can  be 
assured  of  growing  success. 

The  year  of  bloom  begins  with 
winter  heaths,  from  rich,  ruby  reds 
(. Erica  carnea  ‘Myretoun  Ruby’)  to 
bright  whites  (E.  x  darleyensis  ‘White 
Perfection’).  Also  blooming  in  late 
winter  are  spring  starflowers  Upheion 
uniflorum  ‘Wisley  Blue’),  low-growing 
bulbous  plants  with  grass-like  leaves 
that  scatter  their  blue  stars  in  the 
garden. 

For  summer  color,  GPP  presents  a 
great  little  collection  of  hardy 
geraniums,  including  one  of  my 
favorites — the  rosette-forming 
Geranium  cinereum  ‘Laurence  Flatman’. 
Astrantias  have  delightful  flowers  that 
add  a  touch  of  elegance  to  the  border 
and  are  perfect  for  cutting.  Their 
romantic  cultivar  names  include  ‘Roma’, 
‘Claret’,  and  ‘Ruby  Wedding’. 

With  all  the  drama  of  a  summer 
thunderstorm,  the  deep  blue  flowers  of 
Agapanthus  ‘Storm  Cloud’  burst  into 
bloom  in  late  summer.  At  the  Miller 
Garden,  we  planted  a  lily-of-the-Nile 
behind  golden  variegated  Japanese 
forest  grass  (. Hakonechloa  macra 
‘Aureola’).  The  agapanthus  flowers 
lounged  a  bit  over  the  arching  clump  of 
grass,  surprising  us  with  their  blue-and- 
gold  punch.  Needless  to  say,  we  took 
hill  credit  for  the  great  combo! 

The  GPP  Rose  Advisory  Group  has 
come  up  with  a  collection  of  repeat- 


Ipheion  uniflorum  ‘Wisley  Blue’  has 
sweet  scented  blue  flowers  that  open  in 
late  winter  and  spring 

blooming  shrub  roses,  such  as  ‘Golden 
Wings’,  ‘Autumn  Sunset’,  ‘Hansa’, 
‘Westerland’,  and  ‘Sally  Holmes’. 

2007  GPPs  for  late  summer  include 
goldenrod  ( Solidago  rugosa 
‘Fireworks’),  coneflower  ( Rudbeckia 
fulgida  var.  sullivantii  ‘Goldsturm’),  and 
Aster  x  frikartii  ‘Jungfrau’,  ‘Monch’  and 
‘Wunder  von  Stafa’.  Throw  in  the 
prickly  but  striking  (and  wonderful-for- 
drying)  Eryngium  amethystinum 
‘Sapphire  Blue’,  and  you’ll  have  flowers 
for  the  year! 

Find  out  more  about  Great  Plant 
Picks,  an  educational  program  designed 
to  select  outstanding  plants  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  at  www.greatplant- 
picks.org.  Fact  sheets  for  the  2007 
Great  Plant  Picks  will  be  posted  in 
February.  El 


A  Garden  of  Distinction 
Mrs.  Don  G.  Abel 
in  memory  of 
Jeanette  Michel 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  S.  Andrews 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Karen  Babbit 
Douglas  Bayley 
Jim  &  Suzette  Birrell 
Jill  D.  Bowman 
Shelly  &  Paul  Capeloto 
Whit  Carhart 
Barbara  Carman 
Stacie  Crooks 
Barbara  L.  Crutcher 
Lynn  &  Ralph  Davis 
Marsha  Davis-Thomsen 
Anita  Dunn 
Mrs.  Phil  Duryee 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  &  Mike  Endsley 
Lorene  Edwards 
Forkner 
Kathy  Fries 
Jane  Gamble 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Peter 
Garrett 
Greg  Graves 
Mary  Louise  Griffin 
Joyce  Hawkins 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Catherine  Hillenbrand 
Deborah  Horn 
Suzy  Jamieson 
Ann  E.  Keller 
Kemper/Iversen,  Ltd. 
Karin  Kravitz 
Mary  Helen  Krock  & 
John  MacKean 
Laura  M.  Kvasnosky 
Denise  Lane  & 

Bruce  Allen 


Raymond  J.  Larson 
Julie  Lawrence 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Ann  LeVasseur 
Susan  &  John  Lewicki 
Janet  Lewinsohn 
Barbara  Libbey 
Martha  Lindberg 
Karen  Long 
Pete  &  Midge  Lucas 
Hans  &  Tina  Mandt 
Judy  Massong 
Gilliam  Mathews 
McComb  Gardens 
Nursery 

Kathy  E.  Meislahn 
Renee  Montgelas 
Ciscoe  Morris 
John  &  Lee  Neff 
Aim  S.  Ormsby 
Catherine  Parker 
T.  Keith  &  Janet  L. 

Patrick 
Peg  Pearson 
Maryann  & 

Charles  Pember 
Phyllis  Pierce 
Dianne  K.  H.  Poison 
Kate  Poole 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Nita-Jo  Rountree 
Liz  Sanborn 
Richie  Steffen 
Rebecca  Stewart 
Nancy  Strahle 
Mary  Kay  Talbot 
Ralene  Walls 
Wells  Medina  Nursery 
Joanne  White 
Carolyn  Whittlesey 
Withey  Price  Landscape 
&  Design,  LLC 
Kathryn  P.  Yerke 


Carolyn  Jones  is  the  director  of  the 
Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  Great  Plant  Picks  program. 


Donations  to  the  2007  Patrons  Program 
received  after  December  12,  2006  will  be 
acknowledged  beginning  in  the  Spring  2007  issue. 
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THE  LURIE  GARDEN 
AT  CHICAGO’S  MILLENNIUM  PARK 


It’s  not  often  that  a  city  is 
presented  with  a  range  of  breath¬ 
taking  cultural  amenities  as  part  of 
one  project.  Even  more  rare  is  when 
it  all  happens — from  idea  to  reality — 
in  a  relatively  short  span  of  years.  In 
2004,  the  city  of  Chicago  saw  the 
completion  of  Millennium  Park,  a 
brand  new  landscape  constructed 
over  24.5  acres  of  railway  yards 
adjacent  to  the  central  downtown 
waterfront.  Featuring  monumental 
sculpture,  recreational  activities, 
performance  venues,  and  a  2.5  acre 
garden.  Millennium  Park  has  quickly 
become  one  of  Chicago’s  most 
popular  destinations. 

Initially  conceived  in  1997  as  a 
site  for  a  new  music  pavilion  and  as  a  way  to  cover  the  sunken 
rail  yards  separating  downtown  from  the  waterfront,  Millennium 
Park  grew  into  an  ambitious  and  multifaceted  project.  It  soon 
became  a  public-private  partnership,  and  as  the  scale  increased 
so  did  the  costs.  Despite  this,  the  project  was  completed  quite 
rapidly.  Access  is  free  to  the  public,  the  design  has  received 
widespread  praise,  and  attendance  has  reached  several  million 
visitors  a  year. 

While  some  of  the  giant  sculptural  pieces — especially  Anish 
Kapoor’s  mesmerizing  “Cloud  Gate”  sculpture  and  Frank 
Gehry’s  titanium  clad  Pritzker  music  pavilion — have  garnered 
the  most  attention,  Millennium  Park  also  features  a  wonderful 
garden  that  is  a  captivating  destination  all  its  own. 

From  the  start,  the  “Millennium  Garden”  was  to  be  the 
landscape  centerpiece  of  the  park.  The  design  was  the  result  of 
a  juried  competition  of  landscape  designers  from  around  the 
world.  The  winning  entry  was  submitted  by  a  team  comprised 
of  Seattle-based  landscape  architects  Gustafson  Guthrie  Nichol, 
plant  expert  and  landscape  designer  Piet  Oudolf,  and  theatrical 
set  designer  Robert  Israel.  Their  concept  features  themes 
reflecting  both  the  natural  and  urbanized  influences  that  have 
affected  the  site  over  time.  When  the  Ann  and  Robert  H.  Lurie 
foundation  stepped  forward  in  2003  with  a  $10  million 
endowment  for  the  $13  million  garden,  the  garden  was  named 


The  Lurie  Garden  in  their  honor. 

The  “Shoulder  Hedge”  frames  the 
garden  on  two  sides  and  separates 
busier  park  activities  from  the 
garden.  As  hedges  are  never  instan¬ 
taneous,  a  large  metal  grid  shapes  its 
outline,  providing  an  immediate 
structural  presence.  While  the  hedges 
and  grid  provide  formality,  they  are 
not  rigid  and  harsh.  Rather  they  are 
(or  will  be)  high  and  sweeping,  with 
curvilinear  shapes  that  are  dotted 
with  recessed  areas  for  seating  and 
windows  for  viewing  opportunities. 
The  hedge,  a  mixture  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  species,  is  dramati¬ 
cally  lit  at  night. 

The  garden  is  divided  into  a  “light 
plate”  and  a  “dark  plate”  by  a  diagonal  arc  through  the  center 
of  the  garden  called  “the  seam.”  The  “light  plate”  features 
brightly  colored  and  textural  plants  that  do  well  in  the  Midwest 
urban  landscape.  It  is  designed  to  represent  the  artistic, 
controlled,  yet  sustainable  future  landscape  of  Chicago.  The 
“dark  plate”  references  the  landscape  as  it  looked  before 
urbanization,  when  it  was  a  river  delta  filled  with  native  plants. 
Plants  here  have  subtler  tones  and  more  naturalistic  forms.  The 
“seam”  is  a  large  walkway  dividing  the  two,  designed  to  follow 
the  route  of  the  historical  shoreline  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  five- 
foot-wide  watercourse  of  stepped  pools  flows  alongside  the 
walk  to  remind  the  visitor  they  are  near  the  lake. 

The  planting  design  for  the  garden  is  the  work  of  Piet 
Oudolf  and  features  his  signature  style  of  bold  sweeps  of 
architectural  plants  that  hold  up  through  the  seasons.  A  majority 
of  the  plants  used  in  the  design  are  native  to  the  United  States. 

While  the  garden  is  relatively  new,  it  is  even  now  an  ever- 
changing  tapestry  of  colors,  textures,  and  forms.  When  I  visited 
in  May,  the  first  wave  of  blooms  were  taking  hold.  No  matter 
when  you  visit  you  will  see  something  new.  The  hardscape 
materials  are  textural  and  interesting,  but  not  overpowering  or 
distracting.  Unlike  most  large-scale  municipal  green  spaces,  the 
plants  are  the  stars. 

Continues  on  next  page  >• 


Raymond  J.  Larson 


In  the  Lurie  Garden  looking  north  over  the  “ light 
plate ”  toward  Frank  Gehry’s  Pritzker  music  pavilion 
from  the  “seam.  ”  The  dark  metal  grids  on  either  side 
of  the  pavilion  structure  show  the  height  and  shape 
of  the  hedge  as  it  will  appear  in  time. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

BOTANIC  GARDEN  UPDATE 

Elizabeth  Loudon  and  David  Mabberley 


Since  last  year  when  LJW  Botanic 
Gardens  was  created,  we’ve  been 
moving  forward  with  strategic  planning 
to  fulfill  our  mission  of  “sustaining 
managed  to  natural  ecosystems  and  the 
human  spirit  through  plant  research, 
display,  and  education.”  Key  themes  that 
have  emerged  in  our  discussions  include: 
providing  leadership  through  innovative 
research,  reaching  new  and  diverse 
audiences  through  creative  programming, 
strengthening  partnerships  (such  as  our 
ongoing  partnership  with  NHS),  and 
enhancing  communications  &  marketing. 

The  50-Year  Vision 

One  major  focus  is  the  Pacific 
Connections  Garden,  the  first  phase  of  the 
largest  renovation  program  at  the 
Arboretum  since  its  inception.  The  ecogeo- 
graphic  displays  in  this  garden  will 
showcase  plants  from  five  areas  around 
the  temperate  Pacific  Ocean  and  give 
visitors  a  sense  of  being  immersed  in  a 
forest.  Visitors  will  be  able  to  walk  through 
groves  of  monkey  puzzle  trees  from  Chile 
and  snowgums  from  Australia,  along  with 
related  understory  plants.  The  scale  of  this 
project  demands  effort  over  a  long 
timeframe.  Because  entire  forests  are  being 
created  among  the  existing  trees,  it  will 
take  20  to  50  years  to  realize  this  vision. 

This  timeframe  highlights  the  need  for 
training  future  generations  of  horticultur- 


alists,  restoration  biologists,  and  people 
who  love  plants;  conversely,  many 
horticulture  groups  report  a  dwindling 
and  aging  membership.  To  address  this 
problem,  the  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
launched  two  new  education  programs 
this  year,  aimed  at  reaching  a  youthful 
audience:  Seedlings  for  preschoolers  and 
Summer  Sleuths  for  older  children  at  day 
camp.  We  are  also  offering  programs  to 
reach  an  expanded  and  more  diverse 
audience,  including  botanical  art  classes, 
ethnobotany  workshops,  and  book 
launches  and  children’s  book  readings  at 
the  Miller  Library.  Academic  programs  at 
the  University  of  Washington  are 
expanding  as  well,  with  the  addition  of 
two  new  faculty  members,  Dr.  Soo  Kim 
and  Dr.  John  Bakker,  and  eight  new 
graduate  students  this  fall.  In  addition, 
the  newly  created  UWBG  Horticultural 
Forum  will  provide  a  network  for 
horticultural  and  environmental  groups 
who  wish  to  join  together  in  support  of 
mutual  goals. 

520  Bridge  Expansion 

The  proposed  expansion  to  the 
520  bridge,  which  would  bring  more 
noise  and  traffic  to  the  Arboretum,  has 
created  an  outcry  to  preserve  what 
Mayor  Greg  Nickels  refers  to  as  “Seattle’s 
cherished  Arboretum.”  Public  comments 
to  the  Washington  State  Department  of 


David  Mabberley  presents  the  new 
entrance  to  the  UW  Botanic  Gardens 
Headquarters  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

Transportation  poured  in  from  public 
gardens  and  plant  organizations  across 
the  country  and  around  the  world.  In 
the  face  of  this,  we  are  reminded  how 
important  it  is  to  raise  public  awareness 
about  the  value  of  these  world-class 
plant  collections:  the  protection  and 
enhancement  of  these  collections 
depend  upon  it. 

Community  Connections 

Overall,  the  UW  Botanic  Gardens  is 
committed  to  connecting  people  with 
plants,  gardeners  with  conservation  and 
restoration  issues,  horticulturalists  with 
the  latest  scientific  research,  and 
eveiyone  with  sustainability  issues.  Please 
visit,  get  on  our  mailing  list,  visit  our 
ever-expanding  website  (www.uwbotan- 
icgardens.org),  share  our  newsletter  with 
friends,  and  send  us  ideas  for  programs 
you’d  like  to  see  offered.  IS 

Elizabeth  Loudon  joined  the  UW  Botanic 
Gardens  staff  in  May  2006  as  the 
education  and  outreach  manager.  David 
Mabberley  is  director  of  the  UW  Botan  ic 
Gardens. 


Continued  from  Page  12 

The  Lurie  Garden  sets  a  new  standard  for  municipal 
gardens — it  is  bold,  inspiring  and  dynamic,  yet  at  the  same 
time  contemplative  and  restful.  It  seems  to  be  all  things  to  all 
people.  Both  professional  horticulturists  and  the  non-gardening 


public  can  find  a  lot  to  like  while  visiting.  If  you  are  anywhere 
near  Chicago,  make  sure  you  don’t  miss  it.  S 

Ray  Larson  is  an  NHS  board  member  and  head  gardener  at 
Hill-Crest,  the  residence  of  the  UW  president. 
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MILLER  LIBRARY 
NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Karen  Preuss 


II 


NHS  Library  Fund  Raising 
Event  Features  Val  Easton 

Mark  your  calendars  and  be  among 
the  first  to  get  your  own  copy  of  Val 
Easton’s  newest  book,  A  Pattern  Garden: 
The  Essential  Elements  of  Garden  Making. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  March  6  in  NHS 
Hall,  Val  will  speak  about  her  new  book 
from  Timber  Press  as  part  of  a  fundraiser 
for  the  Miller  Library. 

About  A  Pattern  Garden ,  Timber 
Press  writes:  “Why  are  some  gardens 
such  a  pleasure  to  visit,  so  inviting  that 
you  long  to  linger?  Yet  other  gardens, 
while  winning  your  admiration  for  their 
plantings,  inspire  no  desire  to  relax  on  a 
nearby  bench?  Valerie  Easton  explores 
this  conundrum. . .  and  gives  us  the  tools 
for  creating  our  own  highly  satisfying 
garden  spaces.” 

Patterns  are  the  basic  language  of 
design,  and  can  be  used  to  make 
gardens  warm  and  inviting.  They’re  the 
difference  between  why  some  gardens 
enchant,  and  others  only 
impress.  According  to  Val, 
if  you  can’t  recognize  and 
name  what  it  is  you  love 
about  a  certain 
atmosphere  and  place  it’s 


The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  is  open: 
Monday  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m., 
Tuesday-Friday  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
and  Saturday  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
(Closed  Saturdays  in  August) 


impossible  to  reproduce  it  in  your  own 
home  and  garden.  In  her  lecture,  Valerie 
will  explore  the  14  essential  design 
elements,  including  enclosure,  exposure, 
destination,  focal  points,  water,  and  scale, 
that  help  gardeners  design  individual  and 
compelling  outdoor  spaces. 

For  those  few  folks  who  don’t  know 
Valerie  Easton:  in  addition  to  working  as 
garden  columnist  for  The  Seattle  Times 
since  1997,  she  is  the  author  of  Plant 
Life  and  coauthor  of  Artists  In  Their 
Gardens.  She  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
numerous  publications,  including 
Gardens  Illustrated,  Fine  Gardening,  and 
Horticulture  magazine.  Val  managed  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  for  18  years 
before  turning  to  writing  full  time,  so 
we’re  especially  grateful  for  her  support. 

Copies  of  A  Pattern  Garden  will  be 
available  for  purchase,  and  Valerie  will 
be  signing  books.  The  evening  will  open 
with  refreshments  and  a  silent  auction  of 
very  special  items  including  plants,  art, 
and  other  items  of  gardening  and 
horticultural  relevance. 

Invitations  to  this  special  NHS  event 
will  be  mailed  to  NHS 
members  in  late 
January.  Tickets  are  $25 
per  person,  and  all 
proceeds  from  the 
evening  will  benefit 


the  NHS  Elisabeth  Miller  Library 
Endowment  Fund  at  The  Seattle 
Foundation.  Visit  www.northwesthort.org 
for  details. 


II 


Garden  Lovers  Book  Sale 
Set  for  April 

The  second  annual  Garden  Lovers 
Books  Sale  is  scheduled  for  April  6  and 
7.  Hundreds  of  used  books  about  all 
things  horticultural  will  be  for  sale  in  the 
Commons  of  Merrill  Hall.  The  Wine  and 
Cheese  Preview  Party  and  Book  Sale  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  April  6,  from  5  to 
8  p.m.  Tickets  ($15  each)  for  the 
preview  party  will  be  available  at  the 
library  in  early  March.  The  general  book 
sale  continues  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on 
Saturday,  April  7.  All  money  raised 
through  the  book  sale  is  used  to 
purchase  the  latest  in  horticultural 
publications  for  the  library. 

We’re  looking  for  a  few  good  books! 
Between  now  and  the  book  sale,  the 
library  is  accepting  donations  of  gently 
used  books,  so  that  we’ll  have  a  great 
selection  available  at  the  sale.  Clean  off 
your  shelves  to  make  room  for  the  new 
treasures  you’ll  find  at  the  sale!  Garden 
and  horticulture-related  books  only,  and 
please,  no  magazines!  For  more 
information  on  making  a  donation  of 
books,  please  contact  the  library  at 
206-543-0415.  H 

Karen  Preuss  is  the  manager  of  the 
Miller  Library. 


WELCOME  NEW  MEMBERS 


Susan  Allen 
Kristina  Beauchamp 
Marianne  R  Brandt 
Vickie  Brodine 
Charles  R  Brown 
Nancy  Brunette 
Robert  E  Buda 
Kay  Carley 
Deanna  Carpenter 
Patricia  Lee  Church 


Kathy  Cole 
Janice  Condit 
Kim  Cook 
Cynthia  Creasey 
Ramona  Delgado 
Theresa  Downey 
Susan  Egan 
Sherry  Evard 
Robert  Fairfax 
Cynthia  Funes 


Jeff  Graham  &  John 
Longres 
Sue  Grosz 
Patricia  Henwood 
Valerie  Herlocker 
Arlen  Hill 
Susan  L  Hill 
Jana  Hill 
Janice  Humeniuk 
Shannon  Huygens 


Catherine  Kalke 
Margaret  Kennedy 
Brook  Klehm 
Antje  Kretschmer 
Margie  C  Lange 
Melinda  Lloyd 
Sherrey  Luetjen 
Nancy  Mills 
Lori  Morley 
Erin  Mullins-Rivera 


Kathleen  Neal 
Use  Nethercutt 
Karen  Olsen 
liss  Palmer 
Barbara  Pendleton 
Kristen  Poborsky 
Sue  Regan 
Donna  Robinett 
Lyn  M  Robinson 
Shirley  B  Rogers 
Dean  R  Sargent 
Jeff  &  Kristin 
Saunders 


Kathleen  Schaefers 
Linda  Scott 
Nina  Sinnott 
Faith  Slater 
Kristen  Smith 
Leah  Soltar 
Mary  Speckart 
Jan  Stravers 
Ben  Streissguth 
Jeane  Thomson 
Nancy  Tuksaudam 
Sarah  Yeager 
Kathy  Yerke 
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NORTHWEST  PERENNIAL  ALLIANCE 


PRESENTS  THEIR  ANNUAL 


Hellebore  Open  House 
and  Plant  Sale 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  4, 
11  A.M. —  3  P.M. 


Hellebores  and  other 
early  perennials  will  be  on 
display  and  for  sale  at 
the  Bellevue 
Botanical  Garden. 

Details  available  at 
www.n-p-a.org 


A  note  from  outgoing  president , 
Greg  Graves 


Greetings, 


Well,  it  is  winter  again:  time  to  reflect  on  what  has  passed 
and  make  plans  for  the  future.  I’m  now  feeling  very  much  at 

home  in  my  new 
Orting  garden.  I’ve 
made  a  lot  of 
changes,  so  it  is 
beginning  to  feel  like 
my  own.  I  had  a 
great  time  opening 
the  nursery  here  at 
Old  Goat  Farm 


(www.oldgoatfarm.com)  and  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  of 
you  come  by  for  various  open  garden  events.  I’m  sure  it  will 
be  open  for  some  NHS  event  in  the  near  future,  and  you  are 
all  welcome  to  come  visit. 

This  is  the  end  of  my  two  years  as  president  of  NHS  and  it 
really  has  been  a  good  time.  I  was  able  to  meet  a  lot  more  of 
the  membership  and  the  general  horticultural  community 
because  of  being  president,  which  was  very  rewarding.  I  hope 
the  new  president,  Nita-Jo  Rountree,  has  as  much  fun  as  I 
have.  I  wish  her  the  best.  I  will  still  be  on  the  NHS  board  for 
another  three  years,  but  I  hope  to  have  a  bit  more  time  to 
spend  on  my  tractor  and  in  my  garden. 

Here’s  to  enjoying  a  great  new  year  in  your  own  garden.  0 
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—  2007  WINTER  CLASSES  — 
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January 
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TUESDAY,  JANUARY  30,  6:00  P.M.— 8:00  P.M. 
Outdoor  Lighting  with  Russ  Haire 
Location:  Pember  Garden,  Medina 
Fee:  Members  $25  Non-Members  $35 


February 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  2:00  P.M.— 4:30  P.M. 
Demystifying  Botanic  Latin  with  Daniel  Sparler 
Location:  Sparler  Home/Neff  Home  &  Garden,  Seattle 
Fee:  Members  $25  Non-Members  $35 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  10:00  A.M.— 12:00  A.M. 
Garden  Writing  with  Phil  Wood 
Location:  Andrews  Home/The  Highlands,  Seattle 
Fee:  Members  $25  Non-Members  $35 


March 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  13,  12:30  P.M.— 2:30  P.M. 
Succulents  with  Peter  Gammarano 
Location:  Gammarano  Home,  Shoreline 
Fee:  Members  $25  Non-Members  $35 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  29,  10:00  A.M.  — 12:00  A.M. 
Salvias  with  George  Rojas 
Location:  Rountree  Home  &  Garden,  Bellevue 
Fee:  Members  $25  Non-Members  $35 


Please  visit  www.northwesthort.org  for  class  descriptions. 
To  register:  Call  Karin  Kravitz  (206)  780-8172  or  email 
nwhort@aol.com.  11 
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Pacific  Northwest 
Horticultural  Conservancy 


Cheers,  Greg 


A  non-profit  organization,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Horticultural  Conservancy  (PNHC),  has  been  formed  to  save 
the  gardens  at  the  former  Heronswood  property.  The  mission 
of  PNHC  is  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  internationally 
renowned  botanical  garden  and  plant  collection.  The  goal  is 
to  create  a  community-based,  self-sustaining  horticultural 
research  and  education  center  in  partnership  with  educational 
institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Washington.  For  more 
information,  visit  their  booth  at  the  2007  Northwest  Flower  & 
Garden  Show,  or  their  website  at  weloveplants.org.  IE 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

As  president  of  NHS,  Greg  Graves  is  a  tough  act  to  follow. 

That  means  that  I  am  especially  flattered  by  your 
confidence  in  electing  me  to  become  the  next 
president. 

NHS  has  become  one  of  the  best  horticultural 
organizations  in  the  country.  With  the  help  of  our 
hard-working,  talented  board  of  directors  and 
you,  our  members,  we  will  take  our  society  to 
new  heights.  We  will  continue  to  engage 
outstanding  national  and  international  speakers,  to 
provide  a  vast  array  of  class  choices,  and  to 

improve  upon  our  already  fabulous  day  and  B  ■ 

overnight  tours.  In  addition  to  our  fall  plant  sale,  we 
plan  to  create  more  events  where  members  can  interact  with 
each  other.  We  also  plan  to  expand  our  use  of  the  Internet, 
providing  new  ways  to  communicate  with  and  between  members. 

This  year,  NHS  will  once  again  be  front  and  center  at  the  Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show  (see 
Page  1).  Another  big  event  is  the  annual  spring  symposium  on  March  24th,  “Sustainable  Gardening: 
The  Green  Approach”  (see  Page  3).  This  year  will  be  packed  with  activities  for  your  education  and 
edification,  so  watch  for  details  at  www.northwesthort.org. 

With  the  fabulous  foundation  of  horticultural  knowledge  and  experience  of  our  members,  we 
need  to  invent  new  ways  to  inspire  and  involve  more  people.  What  greater  gift  could  we  give  our 
earth  than  to  share  our  passion  for  horticulture  with  others? 

This  is  your  organization.  We  need  your  input  and  help.  Please  don’t  hesitate  to  contact  me  or 
any  other  board  member  with  suggestions  and  ideas,  to  volunteer  your  time  and  talents,  and  to  bring 
new  members  to  NHS.  I’m  especially  looking  forward  to  meeting  and  working  with  all  of  you. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  support, 

Nita-Jo 
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